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Archimedes Hada Weed fad tsa: 


Remems ER Archimedes? 


He was a brilliant scientist and mathematician back in the 
third century B.C. But for all his contributions to the 
study of physics and mechanics and for all his inventions 
and discoveries, Archimedes probably is best remembered 
for a trip he made—one that ranks in fame with those of 
Lady Godiva, John Gilpin, and Paul Revere. 


That was the day Archimedes, while bathing, was fish- 
ing for the soap and came up with his famous theory of 
liquid displacement, which, in so many words, holds that a 
body immersed in a liquid gives up, or yields, as much of its 
own weight as the weight of the displaced liquid. It’s said 
that he became so excited at his discovery that he forsook 
the tub and, sans so much as a terrycloth towel,- raced 
through the streets, shouting “Eureka! Eureka!” 


Now, even in our own radioactive age, Archimedes 
would be considered quite a “brain,” and as such, probably 
would be the first to point out that his displacement theory 


applies to each of us in everyday life—that we get out of life 
just what we put into it, no more and no less. He would 
probably point out the holes in the tempting “the-world- 
owes-‘mealiving” theory, and remind us that we are each 
charged with certain obligations to God, country and neigh- 
bor, and our success depends upon the weight we place on 
them or how well we fulfill those obligations. He would say 
that such obligations are all part of the real cost of living. 
and we only get what we pay for. 


He might add, too, that when we've accepted his theory 
and put it in practice, then with him we can shout to the 
world, “Eureka! Eureka!” 


Which is to say, translated from the Greek: “By gum, 
I've got it!” 


JOHN DEERE 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
Quality Farm Equipment Since 1837 
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CREATION 
OF A 
COLLEGE 


EW YORK STATE has financed the College of Agriculture 
for half a century—since May 9, 1904. 


In the above picture Dean Liberty Hyde Bailey breaks the 





ground for Roberts Hall, which marked the beginning of the agri- 
cultural campus at Cornell. Agriculture, however, has been a part of 
Cornell since the University was founded in 1868. 

Observing the 50-year anniversary, Dean W. I. Myers ac- 
knowledges, “The Progress of the College of Agriculture has been 
due in large part to the fine support of New York farmers, their 
organizations, a succession of highly capable State Legislatures and 
Governors, the Board of Regents, Corneli’s officials and Board of 
Trustees, and most recently the State University of New York.” 


New York State College of Agriculture 
A unit of the State University of New York 


Cornell University 
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When Neil Brokaw, our Art and Photography Editor, decided to 
depict a graduation theme on the May cover, the “Countryman” sought 
help but fast. Student Agencies let us borrow the cap, Professor Herbert 
Hartwig donated the wheat, Kermis threw in a ribbon on the “diploma”, 
and a cold Frosh in Baker Tower parted with his bed blanket to provide 


the background. 
An attractive still life was the result. 


The Cornell Countryman is published monthly from October to May by 
students in the New York State Colleges of Agriculture and Home Economics, 
units of the State University of New York, at Cornell University. Entered as 
second class matter at the Post Office, Ithaca, New York. Printing by Norton 
Printing Co. Subscription rate is $1.25 a year or three years for $2.50; single 


copies, 25 cents. 
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Plan your 
Summer Milk Check Now 


Plan your Summer Milk Check Now . . 


Right now, during one of the heaviest feed- 
ing periods of the year, it is important to know 
just where every feed dollar is going. It’s 
time, too, to take a good look at the quantity 
and quality of roughage on hand and change 
feeding plans accordingly. 

These observations and changes not only 
will save money in feed bills from now to 
grass, but they also will keep those late winter 
and early spring freshened cows at peak pro- 
duction. 


Good Roughage and Lots of It 


With good quality roughage, continue feed- 
ing a lower protein feed, such as G.L.F. 16% 
Milk Maker. If you have been feeding a low 
protein mixture of your own home-grown 
grain, and you are now out of grain, switch 


to G.L.F. 16% Milk Maker. This feed offers 
economy and high production when it is fed 
with good roughage. 


Stretching the Roughage 


When there isn’t much hay left, or it is of 
poor quality, stretch it and still get high 
T.D.N.’s by increasing the amount of grain 
per cow and using a higher protein feed such 
as G.L.F. 20% Exchange Dairy. Increase the 
palatability and value of poor quality hay by 
sprinkling molasses on the hay at feeding time. 

So give your cows a break right now that 
will pay off all summer long—give them G.L.F. 
dairy feeds. 


Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc. 


Take all your dairy feeding problems to 
your G.L.F. Service Agency—there you will 
find a feed to fit all conditions. 


G.L.F. Dairy Feed Service 
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OLD BOOTS AND NEW HORIZONS 


Ithaca seems to be one place 
where clocks have to sprint to keep 
up with time, In spite of the weath- 
er, our undergraduate days pass so 
quickly that we are hardly aware 
of the quantity of work that has 
gone before. In retrospect, a month 
appears as a week and a term just 
a few weeks interspersed by vaca- 
tions. 

About this time of the year, a 
large percentage of our College pop- 
ulation is turning its eyes toward 
Commencement Day and to mar- 
riage, vocations, the Quartermaster 
Corps, or what-have-you. This 
year’s graduating class, as have 
others before it, has seen much of 
how others live and has learned a 
lot about life while in college. We all 
enroll as freshmen, ready to beat the 
world and to make our presence 
felt in a 10,000-person university. 

From bull sessions, social events, 
contacts with intelligent individuals, 


and from lectures, broader concepts 
of life are formed. As the three re- 
maining years slip by, we continue 
to increase our scope of subjects 
and our intelligence, and in this way 
grow wiser through the college 
community. Now, the members of 
the Senior Class have reached the 
epitome of their formal education 
and are ready to start a climb all 
over again. 


This time, the walk may be a 
little rougher. The concrete or flag- 
stone may be cracked in a few 
places and the crab grass growing 
up through these cracks may be a 
little harder to pull out. Actually, 


no undergraduate can foresee what 
the poetic “road of life” holds for 
him unless he embarks upon it. 
So—to the graduating classes of the 
Colleges of Agriculture and Home 


Economics, we wish you good luck. 


—Stephen M. Sandler 


THE BIG FIELD TRIP 


Arguing that “If it is worthwhile 
to study live bacteria and live in- 
sects, it is equally worthwhile to 
study live cows,” Dean Liberty 
Hyde Bailey of the College of Agri- 
culture first backed the idea of 
maintaining a down-to-earth rela- 
tionship between the student and 
the course of instruction here at 
Cornell. Bailey, with his usual en- 
thusiasm and desire to see things 
done, and done right, reserved a 
classroom “into which real live cat- 
tle and sheep and other animals 
may be taken for study.” 

That was about fifty years ago. 
(The “Countryman” antedates the 


New York State College of Agri- 
culture by only a few months.) The 
tradition of getting the student out 
to the farm as much as possible is 
maintained by such men as Stan 
Warren, who has become a figure- 
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head in the region with his clipboard 
and his soil auger. 

But the biggest field trip of all 
is about to begin. Soon after final 
exams (as soon as possible) the gen- 
eral exodus from Ithaca will get 
under way, and New York State, 
and such diverse areas as the wheat 
plains of Kansas and the valleys of 
California will be deluged with an 
influx of ambitious Cornell stu- 
dents with scornful eyes and a cri- 
tical knowledge of wise sayings, 
new techniques, more efficient 
methods, better this and _ bigger 
that, etc. etc. Old-timers will scratch 
their heads and look alarmed, and 
the young natives will shrug it off 
with a venomous remark about col- 
lege “dudes” which unmistakably 
implies that the more one goes to 
college, the more one thinks he 
knows about farming and_ the 
greater the delusion. 








DON 
STREETER’S 
MOBIL SERVICE 


Get Your Complete 
Spring Check-up 


Let Us Install 
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and 


Convertible Tops 
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State and Albany Sts. 
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In any case, the summer vaca- 
tion provides the biggest field trip 
for students who have been pent 
up all winter in Plant Science 233 
and Warren 45. It is hardly neces- 
sary to exhort students to take ad- 
vantage of this gala lesson in obser- 
vation—by sheer impetus and joy 
the liberated soul takes in all the 
wonder of another summer, an- 
other haying season, another mower 
breakdown on a hot July day when 
it’s time to quit for lunch anyway. 

So to those of you who are coming 
back next fall, whether you re- 
turn with a report under your arm 
for Prof. S.R.S. or not, we remind 
you that a pair of observant eyes 
and keen ears are priceless assets, 
and a memory. for something be- 
sides the farmer’s daughter is not 
wholly undesirable. 

—Arthur J. Dommen 
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Snow is still piled high on Upper 
Alumni and a gusty wind whistles 
around the Old Armory in Feb- 
ruary when they start to practice. 
First indoors, then on the lake, 
they work and learn to become a 
precise, perfect team. About May 
1, nine men climb into a Pocock 
shell and stroke their way out of 
the inlet and into Cayuga. The 
crew season has begun! 

Out of Mothballs 

Actually, this beginning is the 
climax to months of hard work. The 
first call for crew practice comes 
at the beginning of the spring term. 
Until mid-March the squad works 
out in the Armory, using rowing 
machines and a two-man tank. Next 
year when Teagle Hall is completed, 
it will house facilities for getting 
two full crews into the water. 

When the weather gets warmer 
and the inlet is free from ice, Coach 
“Stork” Sanford moves his men 
out-of-doors. Down at the lake they 
practice first in an oversized barge 
holding sixteen men. A rough rep- 
lica of a shell, the barge gives the 
men the feel of the seat slide and 
the handling of the oars. The coach 
works with the crewmen, improv- 
ing their rhythm which is vital for 
a successful crew. At the same time, 
he picks out teams of eight, juggling 
them around to find the best com- 
binations. 

By the time Spring Vacation rolls 
around, he has chosen three-and-a- 
half varsity crews and two-and-a- 
half freshman crews to remain in 
Ithaca during the recess. Any men 
not named may stay if they like, 
or may resume practice after vaca- 
tion. During this week, when the 
men have no classes to distract 
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by Mona H. Reidenberg ‘57 


them, they really go to work. 

Finally it’s time for the first test, 
This year’s crew faced Wisconsin, 
Boston University, Navy, and Syra- 
cuse at Syracuse on May 1. Up un- 
til the race the coach has been do- 
ing the thinking and giving the 
orders, but when the word comes 
to “row” he can only watch. There 
are no time outs for him to give his 





—Pinkas 


The Varsity prepares to take to the 
water. 


men advice; decisions are left to the 
coxswain. At first he follows pre- 
race instructions, but once the race 
is really under way, it’s all up to 
him. He watches the position of the 
shell and must judge the proper 
stroke beat to use. The stroke sit- 
ting directly in front of the cox- 
swain, translates the count he re- 


Sweepswingers 







A Sports Exclusive 











ceives into the speed of his oars. 
Now the months of practice pay off 
as eight men row together in perfect 
harmony. 

In the legendary Poughkeepsie 
Regatta, Cornell boasts a match- 
less record; it claims the greatest 
number of victories, 15; of second 
places, 11; and of thirds, 9. In addi- 
tion, it is the only school which 
entered crews in all of the 47 var- 
sity races rowed between 1895 and 
1949 (The Regatta was not held 
several times because of the World 
Wars). 

The Courtney Legend 

But there’s more to the tradition 
of Big Red crews than their record. 
A great part of that tradition con- 
cerns a man, a man called Pop 
Courtney who coached Cornell 
crews from 1895 to 1920. There 
were times when it seemed to his 
crew that Courtney thundered at 
them—once they swore he did. It 
was at a Poughkeepsie Regatta and 
Courtney, although very sick, de- 
manded to be taken to the scene 
of the race. He had hopes for his 
underdog crew and, as they picked 
up the stroke, he was on the shore 
cheering them onward. But the 
strain was too much for the ailing 
coach and, as he was_ shouting 
words of encouragement to his men 
Pop Courtney was _ suddenly 
stricken by a heart attack and died. 

Legend says that at that moment 
a storm came up, and in the thunder 
the oarsmen heard their coach’s 
spirit urging them on to win. And 
they did win, surging ahead from 
their underdog position to pay trib- 
ute to their departed coach and 
write another glorious page into the 
history book of Cornell crews. 
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Our Own Ithaca 





Ag Center of 
the Northeast 


Now, it can be told. 


The Countryman reveals 


a startling series of facts. 


by Elsie McMillan ‘55 


It is very difficult to pinpoint 
the hub of agricultural activity 
in the Northeast. The “Country- 
man,” however, will go out on the 
proverbial limb and_ state that 
Ithaca can, in spite of its hills and 
weather, lay claim to the title. Of 
course, what’s left now is to de- 
fend the statement. 


Cornell University is certainly 
the most obvious and most impor- 
tant of Ithaca’s influential enter- 
prises. The University has been the 
pioneer in many agricultural fields. 
What’s more, the men and women 
connected with Cornell, who have 
been behind that pioneering, have 
had the influence of their ideas felt 
over a greater area than the North- 
east. To limit the scope of their 
importance to the United States 
would be a mistake. Ezra Cornell, 
himself, together with such well- 
known personalities as Dr. Isaac 
Roberts, Liberty Hyde Bailey, Dr. 
George Warren, Martha Van Rens- 
selaer, H. E. Babcock and many 
others of comparable importance, 
have indeed made their mark felt 
on modern agriculture and farm life. 


Around the Quad 


In addition to the research and 
education centered at Cornell, the 
headquarters of many farm or- 
ganizations are located on the cam- 
pus. Such organizations as the 
Poultry Improvement Board, with 
offices in Rice Hall, the New York 
State Farm Bureau Federation and 
the New York Home Bureau As- 
sociation, all work closely with the 
University and have head offices 
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here. To mention one more, of the 
many, the New York State 4-H 
Headquarters is also at Cornell. 


The New York Artificial Breed- 
ers’ Cooperative is situated just 
“down the road a piece”. With a 
membership of about 45,000, the 
NYABC serves all of New York 
State and three counties in Ver- 
mont. It was started in 1940 and 
is the largest artificial breeding co- 
operative in the world. 


Off The Hill 


Moving down off the hill and 
into Ithaca proper, the Coopera- 
tive Grange League Federation, 
more commonly known as the GLF, 
with a membership of 118,000, has 
its main offices on Terrace Hill. Al- 
though GLF does not serve the 
New England states, its territory in- 
cludes New York, New Jersey, and 
northern Pennsylvania. This area 
encompasses the New York City 
milkshed and, as the membership 
figure would indicate, this farmers’ 
cooperative commands the interest 
of a great many agriculturists in the 
Northeast. GLF’s activities have 
increased yearly so that today, sup- 
plying the farmer with feed, seed, 
and fertilizer is only part of its 
operation. The Rural Radio Net- 
work, now owned by GLF, is lo- 
cated in Ithaca and reaches a great 
many members of the Northeastern 
rural population. 


The “American Agriculturist”, 
one of the three oldest farm papers 
in the United States, has a circula- 
tion of 225,000 covering the entire 
Northeast. 


—Chatterton 


In 1922, H. E. Babcock organ- 
ized the Agricultural Advertising 
and Research Service, Inc. in 
Ithaca. Today, the company is 
owned by Mr. Roy Parks of Ithaca 
who also owns and publishes “The 
Co-op Digest”, a magazine circu- 
lating news of the various coopera- 
tives. Robert Eastman, Ine. is an- 
other Ithaca advertising agency 
that handles the advertising for 
numerous farm organizations. 


The Northeast Farm Foundation, 
which interprets and publishes in- 
formation for farmers, is also among 
the farm organizations in Ithaca. 
“Milk for Health,” serving farmers 
in the New York milkshed; the 
New York State Dairy Herd Im- 
provement program; and the secre- 
tary of the Holstein Purebred 
Breeders Association, are all locally 
situated. 


An Unbeatable Combination 


But a few of the organizations 
have been mentioned. Coupled with 
Cornell University and its faculty, 
they have made Ithaca a top candi- 
date for the agricultural center of 
the Northeast. 


If you’re one who’s hard to con- 
vince, add the circulation of the 
“American Agriculturist”, the mem- 
bership of GLF, the membership of 
the NYABC, the number of Exten- 
sion bulletins distributed by Cor- 
nell, deduct an appropriate amount 
for “overlapping”, and you have 
roughly the number of people who 
are influenced by agricultural ideas 
from Ithaca, New York. 


In 1904 New York State Formed... 


A Long Partnership 


Bonfires, artillery marked event responsible 


for College of Agriculture’s greatness. 


On May 9 the New York State 
College of Agriculture observes a 
50-year anniversary. 

On that day in 1904 the College 
was officially made a State insti- 
tution by an act of the State Legis- 
lature. Announcement of “the new 
epoch in New York State” came to 
the Ithaca community over the 
pumping station whistle. It was 
“the signal for the shooting off of 
revolvers and cannons and _ the 
pounding upon anything that would 
produce noise,” the /thaca Journal 
reported. Cornell students, leading 
a large bull and a horse and fol- 
lowed by 1,000 people, paraded 
through town and_ celebrated 
around a bonfire until midnight. 

The event was marked a few days 
later by 17 artillery guns firing the 
Governor’s salute, a_ five-minute 
blast of every bell and whistle in 
Ithaca, and more parades, bonfires, 
chimes, and firecrackers. 


Battle Royal 


Introduced by Assemblyman 
George Monroe of Dryden and 
Senator Edward Stewart of the 
Chemung - Schuyler - Tompkins 


by Conrad Oliven ‘53 


County district, the bill seeking 
State support for agricultural edu- 
cation was called the hardest fought 
measure of the 127th legislative ses- 
sion at Albany. It was signed by 
Governor B. B. Odell, Jr. The act 
appropriated $250,000 for the first 
of the 14 buildings that now line 
the agricultural campus at Cornell. 


Morrill Hall Aggies 


Agriculture, however, had been 
taught at Cornell since the Uni- 
versity opened in 1868. The first 
University register listed 30 agri- 
cultural students, who gathered in 
one room in the only building ( Mor- 
rill Hall) at that time. Though the 
Department of Agriculture achieved 
the status of an independent Col- 
lege of Agriculture in 1896, its 
growth and development were re- 
tarded by lack of funds and build- 
ings. 

The late Dr. G. F. Warren, early 
in 1904 noted, “Corneil has a great 
agricultural college, perhaps the 
greatest in America... Yet it has 
no building where this work can be 
centered. The different departments 
are scattered all over the campus 


A major portion of the College of Agriculture, circa 1920. 


—Cornell Countryman 


wherever a vacant niche can be 
found .. .” 

Other colleges in the State, “with 
the always honorable exception of 
Columbia,” bitterly opposed locat- 
ing a State-supported college of ag- 
riculture at Ithaca. But agricul- 
tural organizations presented the 
farmer’s point of view to the Legis- 
lature. 

Thus the sentiment of the day 
was inscribed on the shell of each 
egg served at a celebration banquet 
when the Stewart-Monroe Bill be- 
came law: “Approved, L. H. Bailey, 
director. Laid on the farm, brooded 
over for years, hatched at Albany.” 

Dean Liberty Hyde Bailey later 
reassured farmers, “The College be- 
longs to the people of the State. It 
will justify its existence only as it 
serves the people of the State. The 
farmers of the State have secured 
it; no amount of academic senti- 
ment would have secured it. Their 
infiuence has placed it here. They 
will keep it close to the ground.” 


The Trefoil Plan 


The first decade, 1904-14, marked 
the College’s most rapid growth. 
Annual appropriations rose to 
nearly $500,000 and half of the 14 
major buildings now on the agricul- 
tural campus were financed. 


Among the outstanding profes- 
sors then were men after whom the 
College’s buildings have been named 
—L. H. Bailey, J. H. Comstock, A. 
R. Mann, J. E. Rice, W. A. Stock- 
ing, Jr., J. L. Stone, G. F. Warren, 
H. H. Wing, and I. P. Roberts (re- 
tired 1963). 

The teaching staff in the first 10 
years increased from 11 to more 
than 100. Enrollment jumped from 
less than 100 regular students to 
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more than 1,000. In 1903, eight stu- 
dents earned bachelor’s degrees in 
agriculture; 10 years later, 160 stu- 
dents. 

During this period the College’s 
three-fold function of resident teach- 
ing, research, and extension evolved. 
Departments were planned and or- 
ganized. Those already established 
were provided with laboratories 
and research facilities. One of these 
was the entomology department— 
the first in the country with one of 
the largest working libraries in gen- 
eral entomology in existence. 


Building Boom 


In addition to the present Rob- 
erts, East Roberts, and Stone Halls, 
Comstock (then used for home eco- 
nomics) and Rice Halls were in use 
by 1914. Bailey Auditorium was 
nearing completion and the forestry 
building and two buildings for ani- 
mal husbandry were under construc- 
tion. Work was slated to begin on 
the agronomy building. Dean Bai- 
ley in 1914, observed, “The grounds 
begin to assume their permanent 
character.” 

All staff members were encour- 
aged to conduct research under the 
new administration. Long range ex- 
periments were set up; many of 
them continue today. Farm cost ac- 
count studies began in 1907 and 
fertilizer plots were established in 
1912. 

One report notes that the average 
milk production of 4,400 pounds in 
1910 “might easily be raised to 
7,000 pounds per cow by adopting 
methods used in cow-testing work.” 
The present State average of 6,900 
pounds per cow, compared with 
nearly 10,000 pounds for cows on 
Dairy Herd Improvement Associa- 
tion tests, reveals the foresight of 
this early report. 


Poultry Mudhole 


Farmers endorsed the new move- 
ment and the need for facilities. 
When the American Poultry Asso- 
ciation urged a State appropriation 
for the poultry building, hundreds 
of letters pledged support to the 
College. 

A Willsborough Point poultryman 
wrote to Dean Bailey: “. . . Prof. 
Rice’s work, great as it is, has only 
just begun. The State can not af- 
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ford to be niggardly with such a 
man; they can at least give him 
good tools. 

“Personally I have feared that 
some other institution might some 
time try to get Prof. Rice away 
from us; to allow this would be a 
crime that every poultryman in the 
State would rise up against.” 

A visitor to the first Farmers’ 
Week in 1908 took a look at the 
poultry houses—deep in a “mud- 
hole.” He suggested that continua- 
tion with then existing facilities 
would be “like a circus clown trying 
to put an elephant into a_ bird 
cage.” 

Today under the sixth dean, Dr. 
W. I. Myers, the College operates 
on a complex $7,000,000 annual 
budget, about 70 per cent of which 
comes from State funds. 

Since the University opened in 
1368, nearly 30,000 students have 
studied in one or more of the pres- 
ent 18 agricultural departments. 
Nearly a third of these have gradu- 
ated from the regular four-year 
course. Total annual enrdllment of 
undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents is about 2,200, including 
about 150 students from other na- 
tions. 

The New York Extension Serv- 
ice maintains a_ professional staff 
of 492—Extension agents in 56 
counties, and subject matter and 
administrative specialists at Cor- 
nell. 


The Purse Strings 


Of the total budget of the College 
of Agriculture, about half is ex- 
pended for 750 research projects. 
These are in progress at the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Stations at 
Ithaca and Geneva, as well as in 
the fields and orchards of cooperat- 
ing farmers. 

Dollar benefits to New York ag- 
riculture from costly and time-con- 
suming research, many times sur- 
pass the total expense of operating 
the College. Research in the de- 
velopment of hybrid corn costs the 
State $20,000 annually and is fur- 
ther financed by a $5,000 private 
grant. Yet increased yields in grain 
corn and silage from Cornell hy- 
brids alone are now bringing an 
economic gain to the State’s farm- 
ers totaling an estimated $2,000,- 
QOO a year. 


Cornell Countryman 


Isaac P. Roberts and Liberty Hyde Bailey as they 
appeared in the early days of the College. 


Noting these and other accom- 
plishments, and acknowledging 50 
years of continued State support of 
agriculture at Cornell, Dean Myers 
states, “The College of Agriculture 
has endeavored to fulfill the hope 
expressed by Ezra Cornell at the 
time of the founding of the Uni- 
versity, when he said, ‘I trust we 
have made a beginning of an insti- 
tution which shall bring science 
more directly to the aid of agricul- 


ture.’ 


Aims and Aspects 


“It will be the continuing pur- 
pose of the College to explore new 
ideas and new scientific discoveries 
for application to agricultural pro- 
duction, to food processing and dis- 
tribution, and to those aspects of 
education that make for a full life 
in towns and cities as well as on 


the farms.” 


Cornell University—New York Hospital School of Nursing 

A nursing student gets acquainted with an interested young visitor to the New York 

Hospital’s Well-Baby Clinic. Experience in the Department of Pediatrics is part of the 
student’s educational program. 


In New York City, 234 miles 
from Cayuga’s waters but still very 
much a part of Cornell, is located 
The Cornell University-New York 
Hospital School of Nursing. Though 
many Cornellians are completely 
oblivious of its existence, the stu- 
dent nurses at the School of Nurs- 
ing feel a close alliance with the 
Ithaca campus. 

The School of Nursing was one of 
the first of its kind to be founded 
in the United States. Long before 
any formal school was opened, the 
Society of the New York Hospital 
conducted practical instruction and 
a series of lectures for prospective 
nurses. Each year the program grew, 
until, in 1877, a formal training 
school was established. In 1912, The 
New York Hospital entered into a 
teaching affiliation with the Cornell 
University Medical College and, in 
1942, The New York Hospital 
School of Nursing became The Cor- 
nell University-New York Hospital 
School of Nursing, a school within 
the University. 

Broad Background Needed 

The student nurses, of whom 
there are more than 200, all have 
completed at least two years of col- 
lege study before their admission to 
the School of Nursing. The course 
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of study within the Nursing School 
itself is quite specific with no allow- 
ance made for electives. For this 
reason, a broad background is de- 
sirable for the pre-nursing student. 
The clinical facilities of The New 
York Hospital are unsurpassed for 
the care and study of patients. The 
student nurses gain experience in 
the Medical and Surgical Depart- 
ments, the Women’s Clinic, the De- 
partment of Pediatrics and the 
Payne Whitney Clinic for psychia- 
tric care. In the senior year, an 8- 
week affiliation with the Visiting 
Nurse Service of New York is pro- 
vided and the women practice home 
care of their patients. It is a capa- 


ble young woman who at the end of 
five years of pre-professional and 
professional training receives the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science in Nurs- 
ing from Cornell as well as a diplo- 
ma in nursing from The New York 
Hospital. 


All The Comforts of Home 
Through a complicated network 
of tunnels which connect the Hos- 
pital buildings, one may discover 
the impressive Nurses’ Residence, 
a sixteen-story building which is 
next to the Hospital itself. On the 
main floor are four spacious lounges, 
available for entertainment or re- 
laxation. The students’ room are all 
single, cheerful and nicely furnished. 
The women have a kitchenette on 
each floor which is equipped with a 
refrigerator and a gas stove. There 
is a gymnasium in the Residence 
and, through arrangement with a 
nearby school, a swimming pool is 
also available. Within the buildings 
there are a beauty shop and a tailor. 


No W.S.G.A.! 


The student government is an im- 
portant phase of their life in the 
Residence and presents quite a con- 
trast to the Women’s Self-Govern- 
ment Association at Cornell. All of 
the students are members of the 
Student Organization and elect of- 
ficers to govern themselves. The fac- 
ulty has granted unlimited privi- 
leges to all students who have sat- 
isfactorily completed their first six 
months in the school. Unlike many 
of the other nursing schools mar- 
ried women are allowed to continue 
in the school. A counseling program, 
combined with a strong sense’ of re- 
sponsibility among the prospective 
nurses, makes this a very workable 
system. 

(Continued on page 21) 


A little bit of heaven 


in the wilds of New York City. 


The... 


Cornell Nursing School 


by Dorothy F. Nielsen ‘55 
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Mac Caskill 


of Caldwell 


The bard of the Agronomy building 

is renowned for his tall story telling. 

He’s also an accomplished bagpipe player 
—confined to the basement. 


by Sandra Wiltse ‘55 


“They call me the guy in the 
baggy pants with the keys,” con- 
fided Gordon Mac Caskill in an in- 
terview last week. “Mac”, of- 
ficially the lab technician in the 
agronomy building, seems to fit 
just as well into another role. He 
could, perhaps, be called the “Hans 
Christian Andersen” of the ag cam- 
pus. The men know him well for he 
makes them clean up the soils lab 
and care for the test tubes and other 
equipment. They know him best, 
though, as “Mac” the storyteller. 

Here are a few of his more choice 
anecdotes. 


“You know, you fellows around 
here often remind me of one time 
when I was in the Pacific. I was 
in the United States Marines for 
four years — anyway, once we 
caught a monkey and named her 
“Peanuts” because she loved eating 
nuts or pretzels, or anything with 
salt on it. We fed her all sorts of 
stuff but one day we tried to give 
her some native saki. She’d run out 
on her leash ’til her feet flew out 
from under her and her hands 
caught the rod of the tent. Then 
she’d climb upside down until she 
fell, then get up, and run around in 
circles. She finally passed out. When 
she came to, she held her head for 
hours; later she dug a hole and 
buried her head in it. Then she'd 
get up, dig another hole and bury 
her head again. 


More Monkey Business 


“What an animal she was! One 
time I walked into the tent and 
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found my toothbrush with all the 
bristles chewed off and half the rest 
of my gear lying strewn on the 
ground. Then, suddenly, my mug 
landed with it. I looked over at my 
cabinet just in time to see a hairy 
arm throw out a bristleless shaving 
brush. After “Peanuts” had finally 
cleaned out the whole place, I 
spanked her. It didn’t do any good 
though, she was always in trouble. 


Native K.O.’ed 


“Then there was the time we 
were all on guard against a maniac 
—not the Japs. It seems that one 
of the natives got the facetious idea 
that Marines were there to steal 
his wives. He was out each night 
to slit our throats, but one tent of 
Australians finally caught him. 
They knocked him out with the first 
sock and then, without knowing it, 
beat each other up for fifteen min- 
utes in the dark before they dis- 
covered the native just coming to 
under the bed. He had one bruise 
while they were almost irrepairably 
battered. 

“Another time, while on some, uh, 
special detail in China, we had dug 
an Artesian well. When it was time 
to ship out, a miserly Chinese land- 
lord asked us what we were going 
to do with the well. After some bar- 
gaining, we finally sold it to him. 
Before the day was over, we found 
ourselves quite a bit richer, having 
issued three deeds to the same well. 
Our only regret was that we would 
not be there to see those pinch- 
pennies when all three came with 





their deeds to claim the well. 

“The saddest thing in the war, 
to me, aside from losing our guys 
in battle, happened while at sea. 
We all had adopted puppies for pets 
while in the islands and a distemper 
epidemic struck. The picture [’ll 
always remember is that of the 
toughest sergeant in the Marines— 
a guy ideally the worst stereotype of 
a sergeant—bawling like a baby as 
he dropped his dead puppy over the 
ship’s rail. It was really pathetic.” 

“Mac”, a native of Spencer, is 
the possessor of the most diversi- 
fied list of hobbies imaginable. They 
include everything from rebuilding 
guns and shooting on the Spencer 
rifle team, being a scoutmaster and 
a Mason master, raising tropical 
fish, and hunting woodchucks, to 
playing the bagpipes and the Eng- 
lish quistle. As he puts it, “I play 
for my own amazement.” 

Comfort First 

He’s the proud father of a son 
aged 7, and a little girl of 3. He 
thinks that family life is most en- 
joyable and claimed that he had a 
good start. For his marriage to his 
childhood sweetheart, he was to 
wear his Marine dress uniform with 
the high stiff collar. It was a hot 
summer day, however, so he went 
to church in his undershirt and 
managed to struggle into his “pret- 
ties” for the ceremony only. Al- 
though some of the locals didn’t 
quite approve of this maneuver, 
“Mac” thought it was most impor- 
tant to be comfortable at all times 
—especially at his own wedding. 
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Introducing . . 


—Pinkas 


The girls at Peekskill High 
School will indeed be fortunate to 
have Doris Caretti as their home 
economics teacher next year. As a 
Home Ec Education major, this is 
the type of work for which Doris 
has been preparing during her four 
years at Cornell. We don’t see much 
of Doris around the campus these 
days, though, for her practice teach- 
ing in Spencer this term is keeping 
her pretty busy. 

You’ve probably heard of Doris 
in connection with the Newman 
Club, of which she has been an 
especially active member. Last year 
she served as vice-president and 
acting president of the organization, 
and has received the John Henry 
Newman award, the highest honor 
given by the National Newman 
Club. Last spring Doris was elected 
to Mortar Board, senior women’s 
henorary society, in which she holds 
the office of secretary this year. She 
is a member of Pi Lambda Theta, 
professional education honorary so- 
cicty, and Kappa Delta Epsilon, 
undergraduate education honorary 
of which she is treasurer. 

Doris has also played basketball 
for the Women’s Athletic Associa- 
tion, and has participated in 
YASNY (You Ain’t Seen Nothin’ 


Yet) and the Women’s Vocational 
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Interest Committee. 

In her spare time, which she ad- 
mits is rather limited at present, 
Doris likes to sew, and makes most 
of her own clothes. She also enjoys 
cooking, sports and boating and 
fishing. As for the future, Doris’ 
ambition is to someday study in 
Europe. In this way she hopes to 
live with and learn about the people 
of Europe while furthering her edu- 
cation. J. B. 


Dana Dalrymple 


To be editor of the Country- 
man is perhaps the most time- 
consuming and trying office on the 
upper campus;—and, according to 
Dana Dalrymple, last year’s editor, 
the most rewarding. A member of 
Sigma Delta Chi, national profes- 
sional journalism society, he found 
that his experiences as editor of 
the “Voice of the Upper Campus” 
gave him a background and insight 
into all phases of journalism. 

Associating with people is Dana’s 
favorite hobby. And, of everyone 
he’s ever met, he says the most in- 
teresting character study could be 
made of “Doc” Smock. Aside from 
being a member of that almost ex- 
tinct species, the pomology major, 
Dana got to know the famed 
“Fruitcake Philosopher” by work- 
ing for him for two years. Of the 
many unusual experiences he has 


our Friends 


suffered at the hands of this man, 
Dana cites one as a typical exam- 
ple. 

After Spring Weekend two years 
ago, it somehow happened that one 
of the eight-foot dolls used for the 
dance decorations turned up in 
“Doc’s” office. Not to be outdone 
by the boys, “Doc” had her dressed 
in a_ Bikini bathing suit and 
awarded her to one of his students 
at the end of the term. It was 
Dana’s privilege to make the pre- 
sentation. 

Aside from the Countryman and 
working in pomology, Dana _ has 
been kept busy by Alpha Zeta fra- 
ternity, IFC, Ag Domecon Council, 
Ho-Nun-De-Kah, Westminster, the 
Rice Debate Stage, the Pomology 
Club, and washing pots down at 
Willard Straight. A member of Phi 
Kappa Phi, he has held Sears-Roe- 
buck and Roberts Scholarships. 

When he is graduated in June, 
Dana will work as an assistant 
extension agent in Wayne County 
—but only for the summer. He plans 
to return to Cornell in the fall to do 
graduate work in Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. He feels that since he now 
knows something about growing 
fruit, he should learn how to sell 
it. And, to prove that his training 
in journalism has not been in vain, 
Dana has been awarded an assist- 
antship and will write news releases 
for the extension teaching depart- 


ment. 
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—Pinkas 
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A) flail and scythe. The covered wagon’s gone, gone the Texas 
Longhorn cattle, too. The log house Grandfather built has 
long since gone, and in its place stands Father’s kind. Yet there 
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It’s a long, far step from early days to modern times. Crude 
cultivation with sharp sticks and stones; the wooden plow, pulled 
by man and then by oxen; and on to steel for shares and mold- 
board of the plow, horse-drawn for years until the tractor came. 
Diesel-powered tractors are far from new, yet the new Case 
Diesel “500” is a mighty step toward your promise of easier, 
better methods of farming to come. Case-built six-cylinder engine 
starts on Diesel at touch of a button. With Power Steering and 
five-plow pull, you turn extra furrows with little fatigue. It’s 
another among many Case contributions throughout a century 
and more of building fine farming equipment—another part in 
the promise of future farming. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


0) to Farm Youth: --.< 


No lurking savage or ox-drawn plow, no spinning wheel *S 


was promise for Grandfather in this land he loved. Your 
Father followed in his footsteps, finding promise in this self- 
same soil. For you, there’s still greater promise, only just 
begun—of finer, faster tractors, better tools to till the soil, 
machines to make work easy, pleasant, in the farming of tomor- 
row. New grains and hay and corn, bred stronger, more pro- 
ductive; better livestock to thrive upon those crops, to get 


greater, faster gains. Of all this there’s special promise, for 
you and your part in the farming of tomorrow, 
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SERVING FARMERS SINCE 1842 



























Mud Pies Made By... 


Creative Toddlers 


Children are allowed to 


express themselves with 


paints and clay programs. 


by Joan E. Beebe ‘54 


Everything in sight is wonderful 
to a small child—animals, trees, 
flowers, and even snow. His imagi- 
nation can transform them into 
things still more marvelous. It is 
amazing to observe all the things 
a child can see in clouds—every- 
thing, in fact, within the scope of 
his experience. 


Potential DaVinci’s 


Creative achievement, in_ its 
broadest sense, can be attained 
whenever anyone produces some- 
thing that will be of benefit or 
pleasure to either the people around 
him or to himself. Every normal 
child has some degree of potential 
creative ability. Establish a crea- 
tive outlet for him by providing 
material in accordance with his 
needs, talents, and wishes, and he'll 
do the rest. 

What happens whén a two-year- 
old is given a jar of bright-colored 
paint? Will he eat it? Or throw it? 
Or will he actually take up a brush 
and attempt to create a design on 
paper? 

This was what the Department of 
Child Development and Family Re- 
lationships wondered, too, when it 
instituted a family art program, in 
order to discover more about tod- 
dlers’ creative abilities and play 
preferences. Mothers and young- 
sters meet at the creative arts lab- 
oratory once a week to dabble in 
art, and the program has_ been 
highly successful. 


Concoctions And Stories 


The adults were curious as to 
what art materials would appeal 
most to the two-year-old. Would he 
paint with a brush or with his 
hands? What would he do with 
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clay or mud and how long would he 
concentrate on one thing before be- 
coming bored? 

The children become completely 
absorbed in mixing and spreading 
bright red, blue and yellow (as well 
as black and white) tempera paints, 
and derive much enjoyment from 
making dots and lines with the 
bright colors. They often volunteer 
stories about the designs they cre- 
ate. The toddlers also produce 
three- dimensional figures by stick- 
ing colored feathers, straws, and 
pipe cleaners in hunks of clay. 

They work together with surpris- 
ing maturity and imagination under 
the supervision of Miss Frances 
Wilson, assistant professor and for- 
mer instructor in a similar family 
art participation program at the 
New York Museum of Modern Art. 
The mothers make no special effort 
one way or another. One small girl, 
who had noticed that her mother 


had finished painting a picture and 
was idle, ordered sternly, “Well, 
make another one!” 

The family art program at Cor- 
nell also includes, on other days, 
five-year-olds and their mothers, 
13-year-old girls and their mothers, 
and a group of people over 65. The 
organization of a program for entire 
family group participation in the 
near future is in the planning stage. 
The Department of Child Develop- 
ment and Family Relationships is 
also working with the first and sec- 
ond grades at the Forest Home 
School, and with an adolescent 
group at the Northside Home. 


Neatness Doesn‘t Count 


But the program with the two- 
year-old children is unique. Though 
these youngsters are too young to 
concentrate for very long on one 
activity, it was felt that the color, 
texture and manipulation of art 
materials might appeal to them. 
The department provides a variety 
of materials to keep the tots’ in- 
terest active. The children enjoy 
the whole idea immensely, and look 
forward to the weekly classes. 

“Children and their parents can 
have fun with art,” states Miss Wil- 
son. “True, the best art materials 
for creative expression are not al- 
ways the neatest. But the young 
child can have a corner protected 
with oilcloth, newspapers, or plastic, 
where he can paint to his heart’s 
content. As he explores, invents, and 
imagines, he also grows. 


A Home Economics staff member supervises the operations of her two young charges. 


College of Home Economics 
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one Lygus oblineatus (Say) 
lor, A destroyer of seed crops, these insects suck 
art the sap of plants, retarding plant growth. The 
em. bug’s eggs, laid in the tissues of plants, hatch 
iety into small, green, wingless insects. They de- 
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joy black and red appearance of the winged adult. 
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art’s Loxostege similalis (Guen.) 

and and Loxostege commixtalis (Wlkr.) 

Caterpillars of these moths web together the 
tops of plants, leaving only skeletons of leaves 

a and stems. Masses of 40 to 50 overlapping 


eggs are deposited on the underside of leaves. 
The eggs hatch within four or five days into 
caterpillars which feed on the leaf. The insects 
overwinter as caterpillars, or pupae. 
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DUSTS - SPRAYS 


For full-color booklets showing 
these and other insects write to Hercules 








CLOVER SEED CHALCID 
Bruchophagus gibbus (Boh.) 


This small, black, wasplike insect may 
infest as much as 85 per cent of an en- 
tire alfalfa crop, often causing losses of 
50 pounds or more of seed per acre. The 
female lays a single egg in newly form- 
ing seed. The larva which hatches eats 
the seed contents within a. few days, 
then pupates within the seed pod. Six 
generations may appear per season. 
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Campus Clearinghouse 


—Dalrymple 
Officers of Ho-Nun-De-Kah at the April 29 initiation of new members. Left to right: 


Richard D. Reading, David Pratt, J. Albert Sebald, and Bruce W. Marion. 


Ho-Nun-De-Kah, Omicron Nu 


Elect New Members 


Four professors in the College of 
Agriculture have been elected to 
honorary membership in Ho-Nun- 
De-Kah, senior men’s honorary in 
agriculture. The faculty members 
include Drs. Kenneth Post, Maur- 
ice Bond, Lawrence Darrah, and 
Kenneth Robinson. 


On April 29, the Society initiated 
44 new members from the under- 
graduate body at a banquet held at 
the Taughannock Farms Inn. The 
juniors elected included 


Daniel H. Bassett 
Donald M. Bay 
Richard E. Bitterman 
Ransom A. Blakeley 
Rexford A. Boda 
Joseph Brender 
Douglas S. Brodie 
Michael J. Browne 
Roger C. Burggraf 
Clifford J. Callahan 
Lloyd W. Corwin 
David A. Dinge 
William K. Doerler 
Arthur J. Dommen 
John C. Elderkin 


Kenneth G. Estes 
Thomas F. Fricke 
Paul W. Gavel 

Clare I. Harris 

Ben F. Hawkins 
Paul H. Hoepner 
Kenneth R. Hunt 
Peter L. Huntington 
Daniel K. Jemison 
Richard E. Mastin 
Richard S. Mathewson 
Donald D. Meyer 
Donald E. Mielke 
Theodore Mullen 
John S. Munro 
Dennis J. Murphy 
Peter G. Neilson 
William M. Osgood 
Clark C. Phillips 
Paul H. Sammelwitz 
Stephen M. Sandler 
John D. Schmidt 
William J. Schmidt 
Philip J. Taylor 
Everett W. Tennant 
Henry G. Walldorff 
Frederick Weicker 
William B. Wilcox 
Stanley O. Youngman 


‘Twelve outstanding women in the 
College of Home Economics have 
recently been initiated into Omi- 
cron Nu, Home Economics honor- 
ary society. They are: Barbara 
Higgins and Sylvia T. O’Neill, both 
graduate students; Diana Heywood 
54, and Donna J. Avery, Ruth L. 
Clarke, Ruth Fox, Phyllis J. Greene, 
Eleanor L. Greig, Jean B. Keller, 
Nancy N. Knickerbocker, Flora B. 
Smyers, and Ruth A. Strong, all 
"55. 

Ag-Dom Chooses Bay 

James F. Ritchey 754 retiring 
president of the Ag-Domecon Coun- 
cil, handed over his duties and a 
new gavel to Donald M. Bay ’55 at 
an elections meeting on April 21. 
Ben F. Hawkins ’55 was elected 
vice-president, Hazel L. Bowdren 
*56 was named as secretary, and 
Peter M. Huberth 7°56 succeeded 
Joseph P. Matejka °54 as treasurer. 


Wing Heads C.A.T.A. 
Richard L. Wing ’56 has been 


elected president of the Cornell 
Association of Teachers of Agricul- 
ture. Other officers named at the 
April meeting of the club were: 
vice-president, Theodore Mullen 
55; secretary, Charles P. Gratto 
57; and treasurer, Jack A. Smith 


56. 
New Roosters 


The Poultry Club elected a new 
slate of officers at its April meeting, 
at which time Club members also 
decided to hold a chicken barbecue 
at Taughannock Falls Park on May 
23. John S. Munro 55 was elected 
president, Hubert S. Whitworth ’56 
vice-president, and Willard G. 
Schwarting °55 was named secre- 
tary. Lloyd W. Corwin ’55 will be 


new treasurer of the Club. 


Steak and Buttermilk 


Sizzling hot barbecued steak sure 
hit the spot for members of the 
Floriculture Club at their picnic at 
Buttermilk Falls on May 11. After 
the last morsel had gone “down the 
hatch,’ Mr. Harold Slagel, from 


Jackson-Perkins Nurseries, spoke. 
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ACCESSORIES | 





marshall 
brothers 


offer you 


Selected, tested, healthy strains 


Fast, safe delivery (whenever possible in our 
own Pullmans) 


Personal attention of our trained personnel 
Complete guarantee on every chick 


One of the Northeast’s fastest-growing hatcheries. 


You may choose from 


WHITE LEGHORNS—Babcock strain contest 
winners 


R. |. REDS—a top egg-producing line 
RED ROCKS—good for eggs AND for meat 


NEW HAMPSHIRES—Nichols strain meat pro- 
ducers 


Send a post-card for free catalog, new prices. 


Order early—by letter, phone or telegram. 


marshall LS > brothers 


PHONE 9082 Ithaca, N.Y. 











| THE MONTH OF MAY AT THE NEW | 
| CAMPUS STORE BRINGS— 


Lots of activity in SPORTS GOODS, MEN’S WEAR 
and THE CO-ED SHOP. Equipment for tennis, 
badminton, golf and swimming together with 
sports clothing for participants and spectators. 


A big display of Cornell Steins and souvenirs in 
the GIFT DEPARTMENT for picnics, beer parties, 
Spring Weekend and the end of the term. 


And at the end of the month, the BOOK DE- 
PARTMENT will be buying used textbooks for 
cash and you will all be able to better your fin- | 
ancial status. 


DROP IN OFTEN DURING MAY. IT’S CONVENIENT 
AND THERE IS SOMETHING NEW TO SEE EVERY 
TIME. 


WwW 


The Cornell Campus Store | 


Barnes Hall 








Dusting off the... 


Regional 


Archives 


University collection includes letters, 


diaries, and students’ bank books. 


by Rhoda Krause ‘54 


What was Student life like in the 
early days of the University? How 
do farm account books from the 
mid-eighteen hundreds compare 
with the ones in use today? Any- 
one wandering through the ground 
floor of Mann Library can find the 
answers to these questions behind 
the glass door marked “Collection 
of Regional History and Cornell 
University Archives.” Founded in 
1942 through a Rockefeller Foun- 
dation grant, the collection of re- 
gional history is now a part of the 
University library and has been 
supported by University funds 
since 1947. 


Magnate Collection 


Its main purpose is to collect all 
types of documents pertinent to 
New York State history, catalog 
them, and make the material avail- 


able to students or other interested 
people. These collections are us- 
ually of three main categories—per- 
sonal, family, and business. In- 
cluded under these headings are 
diaries, letters, deeds, and farm and 
small business accounts. 

One of the most extensive collec- 
tions is that of Henry Sage, 19th 
century lumber magnate. Other 
papers included are those of im- 
portant people and institutions in 
New York State history. ‘The 
unique educational views of Wil- 
liam R. George, a social welfare 
leader, can be found in the papers 
of the George Junior Republic. This 
experiment in youthful self-govern- 
ment is located near Ithaca in Free- 
ville, N.Y. 

Besides these manuscripts, the li- 
brary has a group of minor collec- 
tions ranging from nineteenth cen- 


A section of the Collection of Regional Archives located in Mann Library. 


renee 


—Brokax 
Se ie) 


tury fashions to political broadsides 
concerning controversial local is- 
sues. 

Most of this material pertaining 
to New York State history is ob- 
tained through donation of rela- 
tives or other people who wish to 
see that it is preserved. Mrs. Edith 
Fox, Curator and University Archi- 
vist, also gets some of the collec- 
tions through statewide trips which 
she takes for the purpose of obtain- 
ing these collector’s items. Often, 
when the originals are inaccessible, 
Mrs. Fox is able to get photostatic 
copies or microfilm of the desired 
information. 


Aims And Ezra 


There is no limit placed on the 
size of any individual collection be- 
yond the obvious limitation of 
space available in the Regional His- 
tory headquarters. Letters, books 
and other manuscripts in any one 
collection may range in number 
from one volume to one hundred. A 
continuous supply of material is 
reaching the department. 

The Cornell University Archives 
division of this collection was estab- 
lished in 1951. Whereas the purpose 
of the Collection of Regional His- 
tory is to preserve items related to 
New York State history, the Ar- 
chives collection is maintained for 
preservation of non-current but 
permanently available papers of 
the various University departments. 
The personal letters of four Cornell 
presidents and the papers of Ezra 
Cornell can be found in the Ar- 
chives section. Of special interest to 
history graduate students are the 
papers of President Jacob G. Schur- 
man, who served on the Philippine 
Commission after the Spanish- 
American War. 


Cornell From A Dairy 


An excellent picture of Univer- 
sity life before the turn of the cen- 
tury can be seen in the pages of stu- 
dent diaries and expense accounts 
which often are donated by grand- 
children or great-grandchildren of 
their owners. Early records and 
minutes of student organizations are 
also available to the interested stu- 
dent. 

Do Cornell University students 
really take advantage of this wealth 
of first hand knowledge? The an- 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Whatever the drive or conveying need -- 


INK-BELT builds a chain that’s 
right for the job 


There’s good reason why more than 

400 farm machinery manufacturers 

rely on LINK-BELT for their complete 
drive and conveying chain needs 


pee 4 ie ee . et 
SEES ARS ML. Fel 
STEEL LINK-BELT, widely 
popular for moderate- 
strength drives and con- 
veyors, transmits power 
on combine. 


May, 1954 


CHAINS and SPROCKETS 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Executive Offices, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1. To Serve Industry There Are Link-Belt Plants and 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities. Export Office, New York 7; 
Canada, Scarboro (Toronto 13); Australia, Sydney; South Africa, 

Springs. Representatives Throughout the World. 13,509 


PRECISION STEEL ROLLER 
CHAIN withstands shock 
and impact, provides 
high-strength drive for 
forage harvester. 


MATCHING SPROCKETS 
from Link-Belt’s com- 
plete line provide long- 
er chain life. Combine 
uses five Link-Belt chain 
sizes. 
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your 


SPRING WEEKEND 


and 


SENIOR WEEKEND 
CORSAGES 


at 


LOUNSBERY’S 


409 College Ave. = Ith. 3327 


A Pleasant 
Rest 
for 


Your Guest 
wv 


Call 


Valley Courts 
Motel 


Phone 3-1546 


Donald Brown, Prop. 


WwW 


2%2 miles south 
of Ithaca on 


Rts. -13 - 34-96 





Organic Matter - Or Else ! 


by Elsie McMillan ‘55 


Once in a while some organic 
farmers “go off the deep end.” 
Much of their method of farming 
is right and true, but extremists 
among them have made claims and 
taken precautions that contain an 
element of humor to people un- 


‘familiar with the organic farming 


method. 


In the September, 1949, issue of 
The Organic Farmer, Hugh V. Cor- 
ley contributed an article entitled 
“Killing the Soil.” Mr. Corley 
warned organic farmers to carefully 
avoid contaminating their soil with 
such articles as copper nails and 
rifle or shotgun cartridge cases. “For 
each lump of copper must sterilize, 
more or less indefinitely, a tiny 
patch of soil.” 


Geese Intuition 


More interesting bits of informa- 
tion are also found in The Organic 
Farmer. This example was offered 
by Maurice Renshaw. 

“The year before last, seven 
geese here chose to lay their eggs 
‘round the foot of an organic com- 
post heap; not one egg was laid in 
the chemically activated heap 
alongside, though it looked the more 
inviting of the two...” 

Interesting, yes, and _ perhaps 
proving that geese support the or- 
ganic farmers’ theories (though 
this was not stated). 


The claim that strict adherence 
to organic methods of farming will 
eventually lead to elimination of 
crop diseases has apparently been 
abandoned, at least partially. Re- 
cent publications conta‘n articles on 
ways to halt disease and insect 
pests without the use of chemicals. 
However, mothballs are not among 
the approved methods. In a seminar 
on non-acceptable materials and 
practices, the following appeared. 

“We do not recommend the use 
of mothballs in vegetable gardens 
to repel insects because we feel that 
the chemicals in these mothballs 
may affect the vegetables. The rains 
will wash some of them into the 
soil. Recently, a child became se- 
verely ill from the daily practice of 
sucking mothballs. They are poi- 
son.” 

No matter what is said concern- 
ing organic practices, they can’t 
be discarded as being non-prof- 
itable. Some organic farmers have 
sold eggs at over one dollar per doz- 
en, to people who are allergic to 
chemicals. The eggs were layed by 
hens raised on organically pro- 
duced feed; therefore, there was no 
chance of harmful chemicals show- 
ing up in the eggs. 

No one can deny that organic 
matter is good for soil but when all 
processed chemicals are condemned 
as being bad for it, some of us can’t 
help but be amused. 


Serving Many of Ithaca’s Finest 
Homes & Restaurants for More 
Than 30 Years 


BUTTER 


MILK 


r. INLET VALLEY FARMS, INC. ” 


EGGS 


For Complete Information On 


CREAM 


Quality Dairy Products 


Service You Will Enjoy 
TELEPHONE 4-6212 


HOMOGENIZED VIT D 


COTTAGE CHEESE 
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Regional Archives 
(Continued from page 18) 


swer to this question is “yes.” Over 
six hundred research questions were 
answered by the staff in the last 
year. In addition to questions from 
University students, letters and 
phone inquiries are continually be- 
ing received from graduate students 
and professors from other colleges, 
professional archivists in other man- 
uscript divisions throughout the 
area and the country, and genealo- 
gists. The object of these inquiries 
is primarily information for theses 
of history students, hobbies, or 
merely general information con- 
cerning the extent of the Univer- 
sity’s collection. Presently, there 
are over five and one-half million 
items in the collection. 


Everything is done by the staff 
to give the person as many leads 
as possible when searching for spe- 
cific information. This is accom- 
plished by use of an extensive classi- 
fication system. When letters are re- 
ceived, they are arranged chrono- 
logically. Then index cards are 
made up of each letter, including 
the names of persons and institu- 


EMPTY GAS TANK?? 
THIRSTY CAR?? 


BUZZ TO GLENN’S!! 


FOR 


GAS 
OIL 
BATTERIES 
TIRES AND 


CONVERSATION DELUXE 


Vv 


Glenn’s Sinclair Service Sta. 
329 College Ave. 
Phone Ith. 4-9176 


MAY, 1954 


tions mentioned, the subject matter 
contained in the letter and the geo- 
graphic location. In this way the 
searcher can eliminate time spent in 
searching through many letters be- 
fore getting the information he 
needs. 

To assist Mrs. Fox in this tre- 
mendous task, there is a permanent 
staff of four full time employees plus 
part time workers. Beside this cata- 
loging and describing, pictorial dis- 
plays which are of general interest, 
are set up by staff members. At the 
present time, Civil War covers from 
collections of Andrew D. White and 
others are being featured. Special 
events, such as Alumni weekend, 
call for displays of Cornellians. 
Farm and Home Week visitors have 
a chance to go on guided tours of 
the Collection and view exhibits of 
the phases of work involved in ar- 
ranging collections. 

The Collection of Regional His- 
tory and University Archives pro- 
vides an invaluable service to the 
community and university. Its ex- 
tensiveness and emphasis on eco- 
nomic factors are features which 
add to its uniqueness among pri- 
vately endowed schools in the State. 





For the Farmer . . 


The New Tree Experts Manual 

How To Operate Excavation Equipment 
Machines for the Farm and Ranch 
Farm Structures 


| For the Farmer's Wife... 


Better Homes New Cook Book 
Better Homes Garden Book 
Exploring Nature With Your Child 
Low Cost Homes 


Mail Orders Filled Promptly 


Send check or money order—We pay postage. 


Yeu ll enjoy trading at the 


TRIANGLE 


412-413 College Ave. 


Nursing School 


(Continued from page 10) 


Student nurses at the New York 
Hospital have their own style of 
uniform which, of course, differs 
from those worn at any of the other 
Schools of Nursing. The uniforms 
are made to order for each student. 
The material is a smart blue plaid 
which at one time was imported 
from Scotland for the exclusive use 
of the School. This practice had to 
be discontinued, however, during 
the war. A collection of costumed . 
dolls displaying the evolution of the 
present uniform is one of the many 
interesting items to be seen at the 
Residence. 

Classes, clinic duty, and studying 
make for long hours but the stu- 
dent nurses still find time to edit a 
school paper, “The Blue Plaidette” 
and the class yearbook, “The Blue 
Plaid.” In addition, posters on Resi- 
dence boards announce many other 
activities; a contest for the best 
story of an amusing experience, con- 
certs, theater parties, sports tour- 
naments, Glee Club recitals and 
plays presented in association with 
the Medical students. 





For Anyone .. . 


The Mind Alive, by Overstreet 
Songbirds In Your Garden 
Power of Positive Thinking 


BOOK 
SHOP 





Sheldon Court 





Of Fj | The tension was mounting, 
inais The time, slowly flying, 
“Tomorrow by now 


[was the day before finals, "E, sell) canbe be dina” 


And all through the school, 
Every aggie was grubbing, 


For this was the rule. The day of decision 


Is fast drawing nigh— 
The notes were all strewn, Good luck on your finals, 
From the desk to the sack, Or this is good-bye! 
As each person strived 
To get back on the track. But don’t be downhearted, 
(And please don’t get drunk.) 
“He covered this?” And For you'll find on the morrow, 
“How much must I learn?” You knew more than you thunk! 
Were mingled with thoughts, R.L.W. °56 
Of which profs to burn. a 


Sirloin or 
Beef Tenderloin 


1.2 
The coeds, neglected, $1.25 


Were studying, too, 
(With a one-zero ratio, 


aah sant aaa, oe: alia’ \ Two utterly dejected looking 


Aggies were draped over adjoinin 
&& p J g 
Twilight drew nearer stools at the corner drug store soda 
The hours flew by— fountain. After a long period of 
. m ' silence one turned to the other and 
And from each man’s throat, d: “Helen’s th ioe BUSY BEE 
Rose a horrible cry. snorted: elen’s the most despi- 
cable, overbearing, sloppy hag I 126 South Aurora 
‘T. : ight!” ever knew!” 
“Tomorrow at eight! a re . : Next to Greyhound Bus 
“Tomorrow at ten! Yeh, I know,” sympathized the 
“Tomorrow!” “Tomorrow!” other. “I can’t get a date with her 
Again and again. either.” 


Terminal 





LUBRICATION 
TIRES 
ESSO GASOLINE 
OIL 
ACCESSORIES 








Phone 4-127] 


335 E. State St. Phone 4-9083 
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Conservationists. ‘Crackers 


Conquer Culprits Cutting 
Corn Crop 


Fourth of July in the cornfield? 
It may sound that way when farm- 
ers use firecrackers to keep red- 
wing blackbirds out of their corn- 
fields. 


According to Professor W. R. 
Eadie of Cornell’s conservation de- 
partment, redwing blackbird dam- 
age in severely infested areas, espe- 
cially around marshes and ponds, 
may go as high as 90 per cent of 
the ears in the field, even though 
the damage is done only in the 
brief period when the corn is in the 
milk or dough stages. 


Result—Popcorn 


“The most effective way to keep 
the birds out of the field is to use 
a fuse rope with firecrackers,” Eadie 
says. “The firecrackers are inserted 
between the strands of rope and go 
off at intervals, frightening the 
birds.” 


A four-foot length of rope is 
tacked to a pole or cornstalk. Fire- 
crackers are inserted in the rope 
about one to two inches apart. The 
firecrackers are spaced closer to- 
gether during the morning hours 
when the birds do the most dam- 
age. Since it takes the rope 10 min- 
utes to burn one inch, the loud ex- 
vlosion every 10 or 20 minutes 
keeps the birds away. A four-foot 
length of rope will burn eight hours 
and take care of six to eight acres 
of corn. 


“Do you know what good clean 
fun is?” 
“No, what good is it?” 


Pedigree Poodle: “Have you a 
family tree?” 

Nondescript Mutt: “No, we’re 
not particular.” 








401-409 E. State St. 














activities. 


DRIVERS 


Established 1908 
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DEAN OF ITHACA, INC. 


Phone 4-0511 


Let us safely and reasonably solve your trans- | 


portation problems for all outings and social 


TRANSPORTATION DELUXE 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 


EFFICIENT, COURTEOUS, SAFE 





An enemy, I know, to all, 
Is wicked, wicked alcohol. 
The good book, though, commands 
me 
To learn to love mine enemy. 


“IT went over to see Betty last 
night, and I no sooner stepped into 
the house than her mother demand- 
ed to know what my intentions 
were toward Betty.” 

“Well! Were you embarassed?” 

“T woulda been, but just then: 
Betty yelled down and says, ‘Ma, 
that’s not the one.—Penn State 
Farmer. 


Soph: “Did you ever take chloro- 
form ?” 

Frosh: “No, who teaches it ?” 
—lowa Agriculturist 


Last night when the stars were lit, 
Pa went out to stroll a bit. 
When Pa came home, Ma had a fit. 


The stars were gone, and Pa was lit. 


LAKE VIEW DAIRIES 


Our High Quality 
Dairy Products Are Served 
At Cornell Fraternities 


And Sororities 


VISIT OUR DRIVE-IN 


for the finest soft ice cream 


and 


thick milkshakes 


609 N. Tioga St. 
Phone 4-9941 
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1943 


Robert S. Robinson is a research 
fellow in the Department of Micro- 
biology at Rutgers University. 


1938 


Ted Kangas has recently ac- 
cepted a position with Albert Sid- 
ney Noble Advertising Co. in New 
York City. A former Countryman 
editor, he was, for a while Assistant 
Extension Editor at the University 
of New Hampshire. After working 
in the Publications Office of the 
College of Agriculture, he became 
Chief of the reports and special 
programs division of the Office of 
Supply—uU.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
He became Assistant Extension Edi- 
tor in charge of Agricultural 
Information at the University of 
Maryland, and was for some years 
with Batten, Barton, Durstine and 
Osborn, advertising agency. In 
1950 Kangas was married to Ida 
Stanton. 


1940 


Don Nesbitt, one of the judges at 
the Rice Debate Stage contest dur- 
ing Farm & Home Week, is farming 
in London. 


1943 


Barbara Hall has joined the 
broadcast staff of WHCU. A former 
science teacher in Lyndonville High 
School, she has been a feature wri- 
ter for Science Service in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Barbara was previously 
Continuity Director for WHCU, and 
Women’s Editor of Rural Radio Net- 
work. She has conducted several 
student tours to Scandinavia with 
Experiment in International Living 
during the summer. 
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1949 

J. Peter Holbein has been pro- 
moted to produce buyer for Kroger 
Co. at their Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, branch. 

Myron Janecke completed his 
seminary training, and is now a 
pastor in Otsego and Chenango 
Counties. 

Harry Cornwell married Joan 
Starr. He formerly taught voca- 
tional agriculture at Madrid Cen- 
tral School, and is now teaching at 
New Paltz Central School. 


1950 


Now at lowa State, Bob Plaisted 
did graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of California before becoming 
a lieutenant in the army. In 1951 
he married Ellen Overbaugh, H.Ec. 
‘51. They have one child, Deborah. 

William Holman, who has re- 
cently returned from military serv- 
ice, is doing sales and service work 
for the California Spray Chemical 
Corp. 

1951 

Neil Carlson is teaching voca- 
tional agriculture at Cassadaga 
Central School. He is married, and 
has two sons, Peter and Paul. 

Dwight Miller, who acted as of- 
ficial judge of the cattle showman- 
ship contest at Farm and Home 
Week, is a herdsman at Raleigh 
Farms in Millbrook. 

Paul Ledig is with the Interna- 
tional Division of Associated Seed 
Growers. He is living in Sheldon, 
Connecticut. 

1952 


A vocational ag teacher at Man- 
lius-Fayetteville Central School, 
Walter Burcroff married Ann 
Schlecht. They have two children, 
Jack and Ellen. 


OTCS &. 


Kirkwood Personius will be dis- 
charged from military service soon. 
He intends to work on a farm with 
Robert Wiggans at Poplar Ridge. 

Richard Redmond, Feb. ‘52, is in 
partnership on a farm at Greene. 


1953 


Louise Klein was married in Sep- 
tember to Sydney J. Sussman. They 
are now living in Chicago. 

Don Haight and Veronica Sayers, 
H.Ec. ‘53, were married last June. 
Mrs. Haight is now a Home Eco- 
nomics teacher at Dryden Central 
School. 

Jean Lovejoy wrote from Battle 
Creek, Michigan, in April that she 
is still with Proctor and Gamble as 
a market research investigator. 
Her job takes her all over the coun- 
try. 

Dorothy Dean is with the Exten- 
sion Service in Juneau, Alaska. 


Feb. 1954 Graduates 


Mildred Myers Berner is continu- 
ing on campus, working with tabu- 
lating and sociological surveys. 

Walter Kahabka has become as- 
sistant county agent in Clinton 
County. 

Edwin Fessenden is share farm- 
ing with his father in King Ferry. 

June Linderman Britt is a child 
welfare worker in Genesee County. 

Lewis Jansen has taken a job as 
a sales agent for sprayers. 

Robert Kittle is doing sales and 
service work for Park and Pollard 
in Buffalo. 

Nissan Rand is at the University 
of Illinois as a graduate assistant 
in food technology. 

John Stome has become a sci- 
ence teacher at Spencer Central 
School. 
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Corn ready shelled 
in one quick trip... 


can do jobs like this! 


When a harvest machine cuts two jobs in one, that’s BIG news—news 
the cost-conscious farmer is mighty glad to hear. And the man who 
owns the Minneapolis-Moline Uni-Farmor with the Uni-Picker Sheller 
attachment picks and shells his corn in one trip—at a profit-boosting 
2-row clip. What’s more, he gets the same big-capacity, self-propelled 
performance in crop after crop, all season long, with the same basic 
machine 

Only the Uni-Farmor offers performance like that. And only the 
Uni-Farmor gives the farmer all the advantages of self-propelled har- 
vesting in all his corn, grain, bean, seed, and forage crops—at a cost 
far less than pull-behind equipment. 





wd . j 
¢, U. S. Dept o* Agriculture 
Washington 25, D. C. 


A report to you about men and machines that help maintain International Harvester leadership 


Exclusive opposed-action shoe prevents 
straw-blocked sieves in the 


NEW McCormick 141 tiecsuee 


Over 35 new grain saving features include 60 hp engine, 
complete redesign to save more of the last 10% of the crop. 














In the IH opposed-action shoe, the chaffer goes _ cles to bridge and lodge between shoe and sieve. 
forward when the shoe sieve moves backward. The shoe’s full area is always clear to thoroughly 
This eliminates any tendency for the straw parti- clean heaviest yields. 


OTHER MAJOR IMPROVEMENTS 
of the McCormick 141 include: 


e redesign of cutting mechanism for 
more positive feeding of straw 


e quick, easy adjustment of cylinder 
speed and cleaning air blast to meet 
changing conditions 


Exclusive Rigid-Mounted Concave with quick, two- _» improved visibility with faster, easier 
point cylinder adjustment gives uniform, accu- 

rately-held clearance from front to rear and end control for greater operator comfort 
to end. More efficient threshing and separation 

at the concave is the result, 


IH engineering teamwork produced the added grain-saving features of the new © 
McCormick No. 141 harvester-thresher. IH research, engineering and manufacturing 
men are constantly pooling their time and talent to solve farm problems—to provide 
equipment that makes farm work easier and the farmer’s time more productive! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER | 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use — McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors . 
Motor Trucks ... Crawler Tractors and Power Units... Refrigerators and Freezers—General Office, Chicago 1, illinois 








